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seekers after information, more aid in the form of references to 
ancient and modern literature. Many Who are not fortunate in 
having the specialist's knowledge would be glad to be referred 
more often to classical authority. Of still greater service would 
have been a few more select references to the literature of modern 
scholarship. Grouped conveniently in one place at the end of 
chapters, or of sections of chapters treating single monuments 
or questions, such references would in no way detract from the 
appearance of the work, and would add greatly to its value to 
the student. 

As to other features of the book, in binding and general make-up, 
it is a companion to Mau-Kelsey: Pompeii, Its Life and Art. 
Among its 179 illustrations are eight photogravures and nine 
maps and plans. The photogravures are as perfect as could be 
wished. Among maps and plans every one will miss that of the 
city of Athens, whose insertion seems to have been intended 
(p. 538), but which one looks for in vain. The photographic 
illustrations are in the main good, with the exception of some 
few in which a wide sweep of city or landscape is reduced to so 
small a space as to confuse and obscure the outlines of individual 
features (e. g. pp. 2, 8, 12). On pp. 6 and 7 the eye is offended 
by the projection of the illustrations beyond the edge of the print 
of the page. The page in this work is not so pleasant and 
harmonious as that of the Mau-Kelsey volume; the size of the 
type and the wide spacing are a trifle out of keeping with the 
serious content of the text, and the effect of type, spacing and 
margin, especially at the top of the page, is to make one uncom- 
fortable. There are a few typographical errors which will not 
please Professor Gardner, as for example: p. 149, southwest for 
southeast; 154, Sparta for Spata; 160, des deutsches Institut; 
164, oenochoae. 

But thought of the few faults of the work, both literary and 
mechanical, vanishes from the mind of the reader as he accom- 
panies the author in his admirable presentation of this most 
fascinating subject. Professor Gardner's Ancient Athens ought 
to be on the shelf of every student and teacher of the classics, 
and of every other person who delights in the reconstruction 
of the home of the most interesting community of the ancient 
Greek world. 

University of Wisconsin. GRANT SHOWERMAN. 



Dante and the Animal Kingdom. By Richard Thayer Hol- 
brook, Ph. D. New York, The Columbia University Press. 
376 pages. 

Voltaire says of Dante, ' Few people understand his oracles. 
He has commentators, which perhaps is another reason for his 
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not being understood.' These words are the more interesting 
in view of the enormous accumulation of literature about the 
name of Dante during the last hundred years. The incomparable 
Fiske collection at Cornell, for example, contains more than 
seven thousand works. Of all this number many, no doubt, 
deserve the great Frenchman's scorn; but among those which 
do not it seems fair to place Mr. Holbrook's work on Dante's 
animals. 

The author has devoted a chapter to each species of bird or 
beast alluded to by Dante, and in two or three prefatory chapters 
deals more generally with the various orders of life employed by 
the poet — including both supernatural and monstrous forms — and 
with the zoological knowledge and theories of later mediaeval 
times. The book is furnished with abundant illustrative material 
drawn from mediaeval writers, or carefully reproduced from 
carved portal and illuminated page. Had the author been 
content in many cases with mere citation or concise para- 
phrase of his authorities, or satisfied to quote his Dante either 
in Italian or in English, instead of in both, he might have reduced 
the bulk of his work at least by a fourth and made it more con- 
venient. But, except for certain faults in technique, little may 
be urged against the book as a work of reference, and as a 
useful source of information concerning an important element in 
Dante's art. 

The spirit of Mr. Holbrook's work leaves something to be 
desired. His attitude is on the whole one of amused and 
superior curiosity. At times he deals in flippant and unbe- 
coming scorn, as when he says that Dante ' would not have 
introduced an infernal menagerie in any thoroughly orthodox 
hell,' or calls Minos ' the queerest of Dante's infernal functionaries ', 
adding that 'after thirteen hundred years Minos has grown a 
tail — the chief justice of the nether world has a tail ! — and no 
ordinary appendage.' 

Dante is ' the most wonderful man of the Middle Ages, because 
he is their most perfect expression ', which is faint praise from 
one who seems, with Gibbon, to regard the poet's time as ' a dark 
age of false and barbarous science.' Dante is represented as a 
struggling victim of 'a perverted philosophy,' and there is 
throughout a manifest tendency to condemn his thought, but 
praise his poetry. The distinction between thought and poetry 
is, we fear, too subtle for many of Mr. Holbrook's readers to 
follow; he reasons as one who attempts to discover the soul 
and virtue of Gothic architecture in finial, and leaf, and niche, at 
the same time despising the lofty grandeur of nave and transept 
as monstrous, or the mystery of the receding choir as mere 
artifice. 

It is to be feared that in the respects just mentioned the work 
before us represents the character of much so-called appreciation 
of Dante to-day. We have become fascinated in our time with 
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physical science, and blinded with the splendor of our own 
achievements in this field. Darwin seems much more reasonable 
and precious to us than Dante. Evolution offers to many an 
apocalypse of deeper meaning than the vision on Patmos. 
Mr. Holbrook appears — unconsciously, no doubt— to intimate as 
much when he says that 'man's true place in nature' is to be 
discovered 'not in oracles, but in the bosom of the earth,' and 
betrays his own conviction that ' bestiality ' is the ' natural con- 
dition of man.' 

Dante's thought is that of Thomas Aquinas and Albertus; 
and they and their forerunners had for some hundreds of years 
been searching, not indeed in the bosom of the earth, but in 
higher regions, for the secret of man's true place in nature. To 
them the words 'man' and 'nature' meant something other — 
perhaps greater — than they do in the pages before us, illumi- 
nated though these pages be with the light of modern science. 
It seems unreasonable that these men should for centuries have 
been straining their vision to peer into the mysteries of human 
life, and of the soul and its relations to the infinite, without dis- 
covering some truth, perhaps as necessary to us as any which 
later generations have wrung from ' the bosom of the earth.' 

It is said of Professor Sophocles that when he conversed of 
certain of the Greek Fathers, he seemed to be speaking of his 
most intimate friends. By a sort of triumph of learning over the 
blinding prejudices and limitations of his day, he was able to 
move familiarly among those ancient priests and teachers, to 
know them as they were, to understand them even better than 
their most intimate acquaintances could have done. Thus the 
true scholar invariably seeks to transcend his own time, and to 
put himself in a position where he may see in its true values and 
relations the age which he studies. Of this Voltaire as a critic 
of Dante furnishes a monitory example. He was a man of his 
times, and an oracle to most of his contemporaries. He called 
Dante a madman ; to him the Divine Comedy was at best a mere 
collection of ' plaisanteries,' or, at worst, the product of an imagi- 
nation 'stupidly extravagant and barbarous.' Absurd as such 
opinions seem at the end of a hundred and fifty years, is it un- 
reasonable to expect a like fate for careless judgments of Dante 
informed only by the spirit of our time? 

Yale University. CHARLES G. OSGOOD, JR. 



